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VOLUME II. 





I draw a long breath of min- 
gled gratitude and joy. 

I have passed the Rubicon of 
a first volume, and, booming 
ahead on another, flaunt my 
virility in the face of the world, 





and be merry with me. 

{| am happy. Happy in the possession of 
Virtue. — 5 

For six months past? fave hammered away 
at Vice, until, cowed, she sneaks into a corner 
and wishes she had never been born. 

Which makes my birth all the more satis- 
factory. 

I am still young—but healthy. 
used me well, and I have been free from even the 
petty ills that infant flesh is ordinarily heir to. 
Keep on in your brotherly and sisterly treat- 


You have 


ment and I shall grow bolder and stronger 


every day of my life. For I come of good 
stock. 

Thought is my sire, and Mirth my mother. 
My parents are still in the prime of life, and 
bid fair to live a thousand years! 

Let us then be up and doing, nerved for 
coming conquests by past successes, bent upon 
fulfilling the duties that lie near, with sufficient 
Thought to be sincere—free in that thought 
as the boundless air—yet with that abundance 
of Mirth which offers solace for stray wounds 
and adds, day by day, to the claims of friend- 
ship. 

I begin my second volume with pleasant 
prospects of further victory. 

I have no rivals. Even if 1 had, with you to 
cheer me, I should not fear them. , 

Here’s to you! 

Ever yours, 
PUCK. 


KELLY’S DAINTY DISH. 
A) EF ~ VERYBODY knows that Controller Kelly 
4 and Tammany are synonymous —and if 


— 


o 


everybody is not aware of this fact, the 
latest manifesto, mild though it be, issued by 
the Boss ought to leave no doubt in the minds 
of the merest tyro in city politics. The fan- 
cied victory over the one-man power two years 
ago, when Kelly’s nominations were apparently 
defeated, has been neutralized and succeeded 
by a state of things more deplorable than ever. 
New York city is practically in the hands of 
Kelly, who distributes the offices and farms out 
its revenues as if it were an estate created for 
his especial benefit. ‘The Czar of all the Rus- 
sias could not rule more despotically - in fact, 
in some respect his authority is gentle in com- 
parison. ‘The citizens are groaning under the 
burden of taxation to pay an army of use- 
less, dishonest and unprincipled office-holders, 


| Bazouk. 


| directly or indirectly connected with it are 


and ask its inmates to laugh | 





| her safely through the darkest days of her trib- 























PUCK. 
thrust into positions for which nine-tenths of | 
them are about as much qualified as a Bashi- 
Enjoying princely salaries, while 
thousands of the poor are almost if not actually 
starving—the holders of property, once well- 
to-do, have their possessions rendered valueless 
by unjust assessments to feed these cormorants. 
This is spoliation not legitimate taxation. It is 
money drawn from honest men to keep a parcel 
of rascals in office. Puck has no confidence 
in ‘Tammany. As it is not easy to handle pitch 
without being defiled, so is a disciple of ‘T'am- 
many utterly unfit to be a good citizen. All 





tarred with the same brush. 

The aldermen, the coroners, and a thousand 
other vampires who feed on the life’s blood of 
the city in salaries out of all proportion to the 
services they render, ought to bring a flush to 
the cheek of every respectable New Yorker who 
takes any pride in the prosperity of the great 
city. Puck appealsto you: ‘‘O! citizens, —the 
remedy is in your own hands. It is not a 
question of national politics. Recognize no dis- 
tinction between Democrat and Republican, 
but recognize honesty and knavery, recognize 
respectability and rowdyism, recognize the 
necessity of counteracting the demoralizing in- 
fluence of the iniquitous ‘'ammany institution, 
and never resting until every creature of Kelly’s 
is ultimately ousted from a position which it is 
impossible he can worthily fill. ‘There are sev- 
eral thousands of these knaves, and it but re- 
quires a little vigorous action to scatter them 
and ‘Tammany to the winds, for New York to 
retrieve herself in the eyes of the country and 
the world.” 


MAC MAHON'S SORROW. 





FRANCE mourns for a patriot and a great 
statesman, for such was Thiers in spite of his 
vanity and often erratic policy. He guided 


ulation that she was again able to lift up her 
head proudly among the nations ofearth. The 
death of ‘hiers is a heavy loss to France, 
especially at the present time when there are 
so many rival candidates for power, nearly all 
of whom are arowed eneinies of a conservative 
republic which form of government Thiers in his 
wisdom believed to be best suited to the French 
people. Thiers was always a thorn in the side of 
Mac Mahon, the stolid, narrow-minded soldier 
who at present sways the destinies of France, for 
Mac Mahon abhors republicanism and liberal- 
ism as much as he favors monarchy and _ultra- 
montanism. Now, with the army at his back 
and ‘Thiers in his grave, Mac Mahon is in the 
position to do pretty much, as he pleases, for 
he fears not Gambetta. Which of the claimants 
to the throne will he favor, or will he secure the 
position permanently for himself, and be in 
everything but name, a king or emperor? Who 
knows, but even that may be his aim. Mac 
Mahon followed by those who have much to 
hope for from him, puts on a mournful air and | 
sheds crocodile’s tears as he attends the obse- 
quies of the dead patriot. But he secretly re- 
joices—and he and his time-serving followers | 
would manifest their unqualified satisfaction at 
the event in the most spirited of can-cans— 
but such an exhibition would scarcely be con- 
sidered proper. 





CASHIERS AND CASH. 





Ir is a very nice thing to be a cashier of a 
bank, but it is by no means an easy thing to 
obtain such a responsible position. Only nice 
intelligent boys, who are quick at figures and 
shining lights in Sunday-schools, can ever as- 
pire to so noble an office. Well may a cash- 





ier be envied. ‘I’o be able to bounce the clerks 


| and customers—to turn up your nose at an en- 


emy’s ‘‘ paper” —to be hand-in-glove with the 
wealthy directors of the bank—to roll among 
the twenty-dollar pieces—finger the crisp green- 
backs—are privileges only accorded to these 
highly-favored mortals. ‘hen if he desires to 
increase his income, how delightfully easy it is 
for him to help himself. Several things may im- 
pel him to this course. He may wish to trv his 
luck at roulette, or to take “just a flyer” on 
Wall Street, or, better still, to retire from busi- 
ness and to be in receipt of a comfortable in- 
come for the remainder of his days. 

At roulette it was always provokingly black 
when he wished it to be white—the double O 
would never come up and Western Union & 
Pacific Mail which ought to have risen ten per 
cent fell twenty. 

His accounts are wrong—that is matter of 
small moment. He must go to a buss burglar, who 
with his pals come in the dead of night, and 
demands the keys and combination of the safe 
—what can the cashier do but give them-—~he 
and his wife are gagged—-the directors weep at 
their sufferings. ‘lhe cashier and wife’s nerves 
have been unstrung—they must take a trip to 
Europe, which they do, but not before the 
cashier has secured his share of the ‘‘swag”’ to 
pay incidental expenses. 


Puckerings. 

THERE is nothing like a live newspaper for 
information. No sooner had the cable flashed 
across the Atlantic the news of the death of M. 
Thiers than the Graphic arose and told ts who 
M. Thiers was, stating in the unmistakable ac- 
cents of truth that ‘‘ he was small, stout, and 
witha face slightly resembling that of a parrot, 
and wore unusually large spectacles.” 


So Mars has another satellite. ‘This 1s really 
too much. Our planet is worth more than 
Mars any day, and yet we have to put up with 
one played-out moon, while Mars has three 
brand new ones. ‘There has obviously been 
some fraudulent counting-in done by the Solar 
System Returning Board. 


Mr. TRUELOVE, a London publisher, is in 
trouble about publishing a book on Moral 
Philosophy. ‘The fact is almost too apparent to 
be alluded to; however, we cannot help ob- 
serving that we are once more reminded that 
the course of ‘Truelove never did run smooth. 





“Tue use of hair-dye will cause paralysis,’ 
was the line he read, and he dropped the paper 
while a bead of cold perspiration rolled down 
his forhehead. He was a young man witha 
young moustache. He looked into the glass 
and said consolingly: ‘ Paralysis ?—Paralysis 
of what? I guess, I’m all right.” 





“THe young lady without an abdomen,” 
who exhibited in the Bowery under the poetic 
name of Melusine, was arrested last week as a 
fraud. She proved to have the complement of 
physical proportions, and this elegant suffici- 
ency ruined her profession as a freak of nature. 
In her pocket was found this poem, signed E. 
A. P. (We need not add that it is by the late 
lamented author of ‘The Raven): 

Melusine, * so they named her, 
Stomachless, but beauteous bright! 
In a looking-glass they framed her 
To deceive the people’s sight. 
But the angels wouldn’t stand it, 
«¢ Move on, Mellie,” they commanded. 
Melusine’s biz was stranded, 
And she vanished ere the night. 








* Please pronounce Mel-u-seeney, for the sake of the 
metre, and to oblige E. A. P. 
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A FEw short weeks more, and the ice-cooler’ DIOGENES AT THE SEAT OF WAR. 
may again be used as a receptacle for old hats 
and boots that have earned the right to honor- 


able discharge from service. 





ANp the summer boarding-house keeper me- 
ditatively remarks: ‘‘ Wa’al, done better ’n I 
expected. Got though ’thont killin’ th’ old 
cow. Guess we kin hold her over for next 


5) 


season—eh, Jake ?’ 








‘* BEN DE BAR gone —and then Davenport” 
said the Western Tragedian, chewing his 
wooden toothpick on the Union Square Plaza, 
**T tell you, me boy, there aren’t many of us 
left now.” 
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ANpb now the oyster saloon cook polishes his Iie explains to the officer who writes the dispatches: 
pots and pans, and the the smart waiter tries 
with what precision he can sling a card-board 
check and shy a square inch of napkin at the 
head of a lover of the acephalous mollusk. 


**T didn’t come here to look for an honest man, you 
know; but I want my candle that you damn Russians 


have eaten up.” 


‘THE ticket-speculator is again at the doors 
of our theatres, and inquiry will reveal the fact 
that he has managed to enliven the tedium of 


The Coming Mormon Prophet 





the idle summer months by getting light and AN INTERVIEW WITH 

congenial employment with a traveling gang of 

ceuien. ’ s ange! HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
v S47 HEN “Puck” made the nomination 





‘THE maiden sings ‘There are no birds in 
last year’s nest;” but to the observant eye the aa 
multitude of occupants in the indifications of 
1877 is not so excessive as to call for particular 
remark, 


of Henry Ward Beecher as the suc- 
cessor of Brigham Young in the Mor- 
| mon Kingdom he hardly anticipated the wild 
enthusiasm with which the suggestion has met. 
From all parts of the country letters have flooded 
eaenenmeel our sanctum, approving of the candidate, each 
writer vieing with the other in proving the 
Brooklyn pastor’s qualifications for the proud 
connubial honors. 

It having been deemed advisable to learn 
how the reverend Henry felt disposed towards 
these new prospective glories, a reporter was 


‘THE ministers are returning to town, but the 
gospel-mill grinds kind of slowly at first, and 
the millers don’t seem to get the firm grip, as 
it were, that they will undoubtedly develop as 
soon as the Saratoga and Newport season is over. 


dispatched to the ‘Twin Mountain House to | 


seek a personal interview with the coming 
Prophet of the Saints. 
Mr. Beecher was found playing croquet on 


HE walked in with a weary step, and a mild 
and submissive expression; and in answer to the 
question: ‘‘ What is your name ?” he said: “1 
am Brigh—”’ 

“Here, that will do,” said the Recording 
Angel, slipping a free check into his hand, 
‘* Gabriel, pass this gentleman right through to 


just in the act of making a split-shot. 
On being suddenly addressed, his mallet 
slipped and a pair of pink stockings made a 


heaven. He’s had Ais circus.” frantic effort to reach the top of a small tree, 
with a head of strawberry-colored hair in the 
grass. 


“Fulminant ap’plecshy, m’ dear!” he said, Lifting the young lady up, with all that 
as he staggered in and braced up against the | fatherly care for which Mr. Beecher is distin- 
front door, ‘“‘sympsons—simpums, | mean— | guished, he offered to bathe the wounded ankle 
came on ri’ affer lunch. New d’sease—been | in arnica, and made sundry other Samaritan 
allthistime get’n’ overit. Ought be thankerful | Suggestions, which were declined with a loving 
didn’t catch me way it did Shteers— ‘Thiers smile that was almost as good as consent. 
whazzername—helf fel’ up, Matilda!” ‘Then, turning savagely to the reporter, who 
had interrupted the split-shot, Mr. Beecher said, 
in a stern voice: 

*¢ Well, sir?” 

‘The reporter begged an interview. Mr. 
Beecher said, ‘* Wait till the game is finished.” 


‘THE young man feels the keen wind of au 
tumn whistling through his striped suit, and he 
feels that the year is passing with rapid steps 
into the cavérnous tomb of the ages. But he And the reporter waited. 
smiles as he walks out with the maiden of his Mr. Beecher soon touched the stake, became 
choice, for he knows that the ice-cream saloon’! a rover, and helped his side to victory. 
is closed, and the proprietor has gone into the He rejoined the reporter. 
barber business for the winter. ‘*Mr. Beecher,” said Puck’s representative, 
‘* your name has been suggested as a successor 
to Brighain Young—would you be prepared to 
enter upon the duties of the office—” 


lHty held a congress in the happy hunting 


grounds at the end of the season. ‘The green “The duties? Duties? What are the du- 
peach said: “1 have slain my tens of thousands;” | ties 2” 


and the watermelon remarked: “1 have been 
the medium through which several hundred didn’t know exactly what the duties were, but 
thousand passed in their checks.” Dut when suppased Mr. Beecher could soon find out. 
— her gs bake arose and took the floor * But do you think, Mr. Beecher, you could 
the assembled company hid their heads in si anaye seventeen wives 2” 
lence, and took i le and unhesitating a eacher banoid himsel 

2 | § Mr, beecher braced himself up 
tumbie. | schooner of beer, and said very solemnly: 


The Puck reporter laughed, and said he 





the lawn, and as the reporter came up he was | 


like a} 
| the sake of a joke, whatever you do. 


** Young man, a wife in the abstract is a 
mere cipher. Seventeen wives in seventeen 
abstracts are just seventeen ciphers!” 

*‘ Ah!” said our reporter, scratching his ear. 
‘* But suppose she isn’t in the abstract, suppose 
she’s in the parlor or kitchen—what would you 
do then ?” 

“*T’d leave her there.” 

“Then you wouldn’t mind having seventeen 
| wives ?”’ 

{didn’t say that, sir,” - exclaimed Mr. 
Beecher. ‘‘ Don’t go back to Puck and say 
I said anything like that. ‘That’s the way they 
put up that dollar-a-day job on me.” 

‘* But to return to the question of a successor. 
What do you think of Mormonism ?” 

‘* As a religion it is heathenish, but as a social 
condition it has its advantages. It teaches the 
value of one good sound man weighed in the 
scale with many weak women.” 

‘You bet on the good sound man every 
time, don’t you ?” 

**T do,” 

“Don’t you think Brigham Young had a 
great deal of true inwardness ?” 

‘I do not. No man can have true inward- 
ness who had so much outwardness as Brigham. 
If he wanted seventeen wives, well, and good; 
but he had no business to flaunt his connu- 
bial plurality in so impolitic a way.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Beecher,” finally observed 
our reporter, in a desperate effort to corner the 
Brooklyn Prophet, ‘‘would you accept the 
place left vacant by Brigham Young ?” 

‘“‘ That’s a leading question. I don’t care to 

answer. I will say this much—I have all my 
life done what I felt called to do. If I can 
| serve the wants of yearning hearts; if I can 
bring comfort to homes of bereaved people in 
Utah; I should be but obeyingthe guiding rules 
of my life if I went and served that yearning— 
if I brought comfort to those homes.” 

“Then you consider yourself the Great Com- 
| forter ?’”’ ventured Puck’s agent. 

‘Please, don’t be so epigrammatic,” said 

| Mr. Beecher. 
“1 think you would be a much better man in 
| his place,” answered our reporter. 

“Do you, indeed ?” said Mr. Beecher, with 
eagerness, clutching his hand warmly. 

‘I do, indeed; and rest assured, Mr. Beecher, 
if at any time you should need my assistance in 
Utah—that is to say, if you find that one sound 
healthy man—”’ 

‘‘ Enough,” said the Prophet iv spe. ‘* Wait 
until I accepf. 1 have duties at home, which 
will occupy my whole time. ‘The great draw- 
| back is that Brigham leaves fifty-six children, 
and to become stepfather of that whole crowd 
at one lick is too much, too much,” 

‘The reporter tried to reconcile Mr. Beecher 
to that feature of his office by painting delight 
in other quarters, and then left him, looking 
very cheerful. 

We may then safely conclude, that it is the 
universal desire in Utah to have Mr. Beecher 
on hand; and if Mr. Beecher can break loose 
from his Brooklyn constituents, there is no 
telling what he may do. 


WE clip the following rash comments from 
an exchange: 

When the sky is filled with white clouds, nature 
may be said to be in its shirt-sleeves. Whitehall 
Jimes. And when the sky is bathed in blue— 
speckled blue—nature may be said to be in its over- 
alls.—Fulion Times. 

Considering that Nature is generally admitted 
to be of feminine gender, isn’t it rather rough 
on the old lady to talk about her shirt-sieeves 
and her overalls? Boys, be consistent, at all 


| events and say that when she isin a storm she 


gets her bustle up, or something equally beauti- 
ful, poetic and feminine. Don’t unsex her for 
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A LETTER FROM THE OLD BOY. 


INFERNAL Recions, [H—L], 
Sept. 6, 1877. 
My Own Puck: 


I hear you are having cooler weather in 
New York (which is only a second edition of 
this place), but the thermometer here never 
varies worth mentioning. 

I ain glad to hear that Oliver Cotter, who is 
an agent of mine, is getting the best of the 
beer-drinkers, for I can’t claim any one that 
just drinks beer. If they stop drinking beer, 
they may reform in other ways, until I am sure 
of them. 

I received a dispatch from the Hera/d “ P. I. 
man,” saying that ‘‘ Eli Perkins” had changed 


his name to “ Ilie Perkins,” and to secure a seat 


for the “‘ boss prevaricator.” 

I sent word back that we did not want him. 
We have some reputation left that we don’t 
care to have disgraced. 

You would, perhaps, be surprised to see the 
number of ex-ministers, brokers, members of 
congress and boards of education, that are 
with us. 

One of your present police commissioners 
sent on a trunk full of linen clothes, some 
claret, and, I think, by the looks of things, a 
piece of ice, which had melted on the way. 

My dominion is getting so overcrowded that 
I think of annexing Brooklyn; that would save 
the residents the trouble of moving. 

Dana has written to me for accommodations 
for himself and his friends, G. W. Childs, A.M., 
Secor Robeson, Count Joannes, Serg. Bates, 
and Private Dalzell. He did not mention 
Good Deacon Richard Smith; but I never did 
expect to see him. 
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WE (Masculine). 


would only give him some position like the sec- 
retary of the navy. 

I wrote back, through my chief agent in your 
country, Mr. Jay Gould, saying it was a per- 
plexing question, but, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, the man should marry the girl. 

A gentleman arrived last week from Utah, 
and appears to be very lonesome. 


Your friend 
SATAN, 
Commonly called the D—1. 


FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 


XXV. 
NIAGARA. 


Ya-as; Newport 
was beginning to 
gwow wather mon- 
otonous, be cause 
everwybody there 
talks about aw the 


know, and the fwe- 
quent wound of 
dining, widing and 
other arwange- 
ments, becomes doosid slow, and aw baws a 
fellaw. Jack says Amerwican society lacks or- 
wiginality. Ya-as, I dessay it does, although I 
haven’t made any deep wesearches on the sub- 
ject. 

Aw had some ideaw of going on a cwuise in 








a yacht, though I’m not verwy fond of the 


_bwiny; but as some fellaws weferred to Nia- 


G. F. Train will not come, as we have no | 


children here. 

C. A. D. says he has got tired living under a 
fraudulent administration, governed by a man 
with a postage-stamp on his brow, but thinks 


he could live a little longer if the aforesaid man | 


garwa, thought I’d just take a wun up he-ah 
and see this verwy much overwated catarwact. 
I have aw seen it,and | can’t say that I’m twe- 
mendously impwessed. 

It was a verwy complicated pwoceeding get- 
ting fwom Newport—-first in a aw steamer, then 
in a wailwoad, and then in another wailwoad. 
Doosidly tirewing, by Jove. I weally don’t 
know how we got he-ah at all. ‘These water- 
wing-places are too far away fwom one another 





Se 
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altogether. Jack says it all arwises fwom a we- 
publican form of government; but although 
Jack’s generwally wight, I can’t say I quite see 
the force of the wemark; for how could the 
government pwevent this sort of thing ?—aw 
that would be weally too widiculous. 

The Niagarwa at Billmore’s Gardens in New 
York isn’t the corwect Niagarwa. ‘That was 
only a joke of some of the club fellaws. And 
‘pon my soul | thought it stwange at the time 
that such a wenowned catarwact should be in a 
pwomenade concert. *But there are so many 
extwaordinarwily queer arwangements in Amer- 


_ wica that of course I wasn’t surpwised. 


It was late when we arwived. We went toa 
hotel conducted by communists, Jack says, as 
it is called the International. But I find these 


aw communists seem to do things verwy much 


same thing, yer | 


| Canada should be so close to Amerwica. 


the same as other landlord fellaws. I didn’t 
sleep well because I could hear a noise of a lot 
of water wushing down and down near my bed- 
woom. ‘l'hese were the Falls, I suppose; don’t 
pwecisely see now how they could have been 
anything else. 

After bweakfast, at which there were a gweat 
many bwides and bwidegwooms, we just looked 
out in the stweet, when a fellaw asked me if I 
wanted a carwiage. Now | nevaw like to be 
bawed in such matters; but another fellaw 
asked me, and then thrwee or four more were 
verwy anxious to take me a dwive. ‘These fel- 
laws worwied meso that I actually wusned back 
into the hotel until we were weady to go out. 
‘These cabmen are another wepublican nuisance 
in this countwy. 

Niagarwa is a considerwable quantity of 
water tumbling down wocks verwy quickly into 
a wiver. It looks like a lot of soap-suds—those 


| things aw laundwesses use on washing-day. There 


Amerwica has one, and 
other. Doosid odd that 
All 


are two catarwacts. 
Gweat Bwitain the 


| a fellaw has to do to get into Bwitish dominions 
| is to cwoss a wirwy bwidge to another side of 


the wiver. I’ve seen a gweat many differwent 
things, some of them devilish curwious, but I 
pwefer giving my impwessions at aw some fu- 


| ture perwiod. 
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calm light of the setting sun, he emerged 

” from his back-door with a claw-hammer, 
four nails and a yard of cat-teaser. He stood 
up on a kitchen chair, and fastened the spiked 


Qs 
bie was a Saturday evening when, in the 


FELINE EXASPERATOR. | 
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roof, and eschewed the hazardous fence. 


They felt that when the delicate chords of | 
| the soul vibrated with the subtle passion that | 


.| shrunk from the glaring eye of day, bootjacks 
were a disturbing influence. 


A cat on the fence, when it uses that fence | 


simply as a thoroughfare, and in no way as a 


trysting-place, cannot be regarded, even by | 
| And then she settled down with look of placi- 


the most censorious, asa nuisance. The action 


| of the gentleman with the bald head was, there- | 
But he quailed not | 


fore, entirely unprovoked. 
in his fiendish intent. 





will overcome cats, they retired toa far-distant | 




















He caught his breath, and tried to still the 
pulsations of his throbbing heart. 

The cat put down another foot—then another 
—and another. 

She was standing square on the teaser. 

For one moment she paused. 

Then she began to sit down. 

She lifted first one hind-leg and then the 
other, and thus see-sawed for about a minute. 


dity and contentment such as only a cat can 
sport; and only a cat, at that, who feels a plea- 


| sant titillation—and an agreeable irritation, as 


All that evening he watched; and when the | 
' boots and hair-brushes. 


golden stars twinkled in the azure empyrean, 
he was still sitting at his post. 
peared upon the fence. 


and his pew in church was vacant. He felt 
himself justified in easing off on religion until 
the feline question was settled. 

About noon he ventured out again, and this 
time, impressed perhaps with the idea that the 
cat-teaser was something like fly-paper, he 


back again and resumed his tireless watch. 
Ere long his vigilance was rewarded. 


| 
| shifted the position of the tin, and then went 
| 


tin on the top of the fence with demoniac reso- | 


lution and the before-mentioned hammer. Then 
he wiped the perspiration from the top of his 
bald head, and retired into the house, wearing 
an air of profound satisfaction. 


Then he ensconced himself in the dining- | 


room window, and waited. 

Now, there was no shadow of reason for his 
putting down that cat-teaser. The cats in the 
neighborhood were all a quiet, subdued, rather 
melancholy class of cats. They were not in 
any way uproarious cats, or dissolute cats, or 
cats of ill-regulated minds, with vicious traits 
of character. ‘They had their griefs, no doubt, 


their private troubles and their family dissen- 
sions, but they were not cats given to making | 
these things public. 

No doubt they had the weaknesses of all 
sublunary creatures, but when the tender in- 
fluence of the balmy night overcame them, as it 


A large cat—a yellow cat --a cat with a green 
eye and a crooked tail—a cat at whom it would 
have been a positive pleasure to fling something 
—came ambling placidly along the fence. 

The man with the bald head drew a long 
breath, and crouched behind the window cur- 
tains. 

His hour had come. 

The cat advanced, slowly, calmly, unsus- 
pectingly. 

He pictured to himself her approaching fate. 


| He thought of her agonized astonishment—her 


frantic struggles to get beyond the obstacle— 
he saw in fancy her arched back, and her di- 


| lated optics—he could almost see her rolling 


into the yard, limp and unnerved, a feline wreck. 
It was well that he took his circus out in 


| imagination just when he did. 


The cat marched forward with measured step, 
and planted one fore-foot tentatively on the 
teaser. 


| 


But no cat ap- | 


The next day he watched all the morning, | 


it were—in a region more accustomed to old 


Then she began to purr. 
And when the bald-headed man heard that, 
he rose up, and flung himself out the window, 


| and rolled around on the grass in that respect- 
able back-yard, and tore at the place where his 


hair might have been, and said that his life 


| was a blighted waste, and called down the 





vengeance of the eternal furies upon the man 
who invented the cat-teaser. And he remarked, 
as he rooted up a sod, and threw it wide off 
the fence, that he didn’t believe Science was 
marching on for a cent, either. 


‘‘T po not mind,” said the editor of the Lon- 
don comic weekly, as his contributor timor- 
ously brought in a paragraph about Russia not 
being the Boss for us, ‘I do not mind a little 
enterprise and liberality in these jokes; but I 
think, Mr. Smith, that you're getting a little too 
extravagant, and American, and premature, as 
it were, in your style of humor.” 





You never hear of breach-of-promise suits on 
the part of our American watering-places belles 
against the brilliant young scions of the British 
nobility who flit like wanton butterflies through 
Saratoga and Long Branch. This is partly be- 
cause the young ladies are too dignified and 


| high-toned to expose their blighted affections 


to the gaze of the world, and partly because the 
available assets of the noble Britons rarely go 
much beyond thirty-seven cents in cash and a 
paper-collar. 





























































































































PUCK’S 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


{CONTINUED.) 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE REVOLUTION KEPT ON REVOLUT 
ING. — THE BATTLE OF BRANDYWINE. — 
WASHINGTON EARLY EVINCES A PREDILEC- 
MION FOR HEADQUARTERS.—GEN. GATES 
LOOMS UP.—GEN. BURGOYNE LOOMS DOWN. 
—REMARKS BY THE WAY. 


STATES. 





How 


There was much work to be done by the 
Patriots. 

John Bull said that Young America was 
too fresh, and, in the words of Ecclespeare, 
spoke: ‘‘ How much more sharper than a ser- 
pent’s scales it is to have a toothless child. 
This is the ungrateful return I get for all my 
goodness to these blasted American colonies. 
I’ve made all I could out of them, and have 
tried to make more—and now they declare their 
independence. ‘This is ’ard, this is ’ard.” 

And then Admiral Howe, the British ‘l'ar of 
the Royal Horse Marines, asked the declarists 
of the “‘ when in the course of human events” 
if they wouldn’t kiss and make it up and be 
good boys, and take a drink, or, by the piper 
that played before Moses, or shiver his timbers, 
and swamp his toplights, if there wouldn’t 
be the devil to pay and no pitch hot! 





ADMIRAL HOWE on His DIGNITY. 
(Sketched b y our Artist on the spol.) 


But Congress and the Colonies wouldn’t scare 
worth a potato-bug. 

If they had, Queen Victoria or the Prince of 
Wales might have been reigning in New York, 
and we should all drink ’arf-and-’arf and drop 
our aitches. ‘Tammany and John Kelly might 
never have existed, and even the boon of John 
Morrissey might have been denied to us. So, 
after all, we have something to be thankful for. 

The Britisher Cornwallis wasn’t smart enough 
for George Washington at Princeton—for the 
boy who couldn’t tell a lie outgeneraled him, and 
then went into winter-quarters—he never liked 
to do anything by halves. 

The Marquis de Lafayette was exceedingly 
anxious to have a statue of himself in Union 
Square, and he concluded that the most effec- 
tual plan for the attainment of his object was 
to fit out a vessel and join the patriot army— 
which he did. 

IXvery school-boy, and a good many school- 
girls, know with what success. 





LAFAYETTE 


GENERAL IN ACTION. 
(from a Fhotograph by Sarony.) 
He was a brave and noble officer, kindling 
with action and fire. 








‘ 
PUCK. 
The British Rooster crowed at Chad’s lord 

on the Brandywine river, for Washington and 


his troops had there to turn tail. 
the river was quite sufficient to put them ina 


tight place—and showed lamentable want of 


judgment on the part of George. 





THE AMERICAN RETREAT FROM BRANDYWINE. 


(From an Oil-Painting in the possession of the 
Earl of McGinnis.) 


Now although it is Centennial time, and the 


great American bird of freedom is flapping his | 


wings with lusty vigor, there’s no use dodging 
the fact that we proud-spirited patriots got 
pretty well licked just about this time. Asa 
true patriot, we ought to skip this part; but 
History rises in the splendor of ‘Truth, and 
says, in tones of elegant reproach: 
Cully.” 


However, after the Father of his Country | 


had slid about here and there in a pretty de- 


moralized sort of way for some time, he got | 
hold of one of the sons of his country—which | 


his name was Gates—patted him on the back, 
and said: 

“Keep your weather-eye on that Britisher, 
Burgoyne—for Hoboken expects that every 
man this day will do his duty.” 


He then stood beer, and Gates, bracing him- | 


self up in a moment of responsive rapture, ex- 
claimed: 

‘* Guv—lI’m no slouch!” 

‘That was all he said. 
forever in history. 

He then got his weather-eye hovering over 


‘These words will live 


the Middle and East Atlantic Coast Station, | 


with rising barometer, north-east to south-east 
winds, cloudy and rainy weather. ‘Then 
he opened fire on Burgoyne. 

Note well the significance of the words: 

‘*Gates opened.” 

Ever since 





songs ever sung. 


Burgoyne, the English general, who was a | 
g ’ g g ’ 


dramatic author in his own country, wanted 
that song to introduce into a play—he surren- 
dered 3,500 men to conciliate Gates. 


ro 





BURGOYNE SURRENDERS TO GATES. 


(From a drawing by a colonel of the patriotic 
staf.) 


Accordingly, Gates covered himself with | 


lasting glory, and Burgoyne went back to Eng- 
land an altered man. 

Burgoyne’s play was brought out shortly after, 
but it was a failure. ‘The song was fairly re- 
ceived; but his countrymen said he had paid 
too dearly for his whistle, and hissed the play. 


‘The name of 


‘¢ Nixie, | 


then ‘The Gates Ajar”’ has | 
been one of the most popular and pathetic | 


Then Burgoyne retired into private life, and 
wrote articles on ‘ ‘The Decline of the Drama” 
for the North American Review, 

‘This surrender to General Gates took place 
at Saratoga, and we shall take an early oppor- 

| tunity of interviewing Judge Hilton on the sub- 
ject. 

Some historians say that the Grand Union 
did not accommodate Jews in those days. 

| > We know that it didn’t even accommodate 
Christians. 

| Clinton, not Henry L. of ‘Tammany noto- 
riety, but Burgoyne’s pal—had taken an excur- 

| sion ticket by the Daniel Drew, up the Hudson 

| —when a newsboy sung out in the dulcet tones 
peculiar to his race: Kggstry ‘Telergram—fiver 
clock edishun! 

For Clinton to draw a two-cent piece from 
his pistol pocket, to snatch the paper, to de- 
vour the startling news conveyed in the head 
lines, and to say ‘‘ Well, I'll be blowed ”—was 
the work of just two seconds and a half. 
‘“* Burgoyne has had to give in”—he groaned, 
and immediately jumped overboard—swam 
ashore, took a Hudson River train at Sing 
Sing—and returned to New York. 

Philadelphia was a great deal smaller and 
very much duller than it is now—so how the 
3ritish troops enjoyed themselves there during 
the winter of 1778 may be better imagined 
than described—but we don’t mind telling our 
readers that the red coats used to amuse them- 
selves by walking up Walnut street and watch- 
ing the housemaids slop water over the steps 
of the red brick houses, and polish the brass 
door-knobs with chamois leather and bath 
brick. 

Even this intensely exciting amusement after 

/a time lost its charm and absolutely became 
monotonous, and had the effect of inducing 
perfidious Albion to desire peace. Anything 
rather than the flower of her army should be 
bored to death by having to remain in Phila- 
delphia for an indefinite period. 

‘he Americans were assisted by the French, 
and so, to balance things, the British were 
joined by the Hessians. 

But this was the saddest thing that could 
have happened to the Britons. 

Hessians are proverbially blind. And to set 
a lot of blind Hessians fighting could not result 
in any visible good. 

The Hessians in their blindness got licking 
each other. 





Two BLIND HESSIANS IN A FIGHT. 


(from an old Print.) 


This rather cheered the patriots on. 

They had a pretty rough winter campaign of 
| it; but when summer came with leafy June, 
| George flourished his little hatchet once more, 
} and thought it was about time that he became 
| first in war, as up to the present time he had 
shown a strong disposition to be last. 

He followed Clinton from Philadelphia to 
| Monmouth, and battled him there. 
| His rear rank was behind his front rank, and 
his front rank was in the van, while his right 
and left flank were respectively on his right 
| and left. 
| He got his troops under perfect control. So 
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complete was their obedience that all his forces 
moved as one man. 





‘TROOPS UNDER PERFECT CON- 
TROL. 

(From a Water-Color in the Art Academy at 

Skowhegan. ) 


WASHINGTON’S 


Washington felt certain of victory. 

But once more the truth of the old adage 
was realized: ‘‘ You can never tell from where 
you sit which way your photograph is going to 
look.” 

Nobody gained nothing. ‘Two negatives 
made an affirmative defeat on both sides. And 
next morning, ere old Sol had tipped the hills 
with gold, Clinton was well on his way to 
Raritan Bay—and the Father of his country 
was farther than ever from gaining his point. 

But the haughty Britishers were punished 
some, anyhow. ‘They had all caught cold by 
sleeping in a corn-field with the window open. 
The glorious American climate got the best of 


them! 
(To be continued.) 


SOME REMARKS FROM A JOURNALIST, 


AM a journalist. Many say that I ama 
respectable member of the profession. I 
can do very nearly anything in the news- 
paper line. I can write paragraphs, I can write 
poems, I can write puffs. I am a good dramatic 
critic. I have an utter ignorance of political 
matters, combined with a blind confidence 
and a lack of personal opinion which enable 
me to sling a leading editorial in unexception- 
able style. Iam eminently capable of making 
myself usetul and agreeable in the editorial 
office. In fact, lam a ray of sunlight in that 
pleasing locality. When [ enter the managing 
editor looks up with a smile of welcome on his 
his face and says: ‘‘ Here comes Pepperell the 
Poet,” or, ‘‘ Pepperell the Paragrapher,” and I 
feel that I am appreciated. 

Nor is this all. I can render myself an orna- 
mental object in the theatre lobby, and over- 
whelm the casual attendant with portentous 
predictions on first-nights—‘‘ House all paper, 
sir, all paper, I assure you! Hundred nights ? 
No, sir, they won’t run this piece half that time; 
ycu mark my words!” 

It has been intimated to me, moreover, that 
I have a great future before me as a dramatist. 
It may be so. I Aave written a little drama— 
but I anticipate. 
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PUCK. 


was facetious, but, I am compelled to believe, 
founded upon fact. 

I am also nearsighted—likewise dyspeptic. 
These two afflictions are rather a crown of glory 
to the true journalist, but they are of no 
especial! use to the surf-bather. 

I went down to the sea in a carryall. 
put into a bathing-house alone, with such a 
garment as I had never seen before. It had no 
legs or arms to speak of, and for shameless 
openness, and abandoned lack of buttons, it 
was a disgrace to civilization. 

But I got into it, and I walked out upon the 
yellow sands. At the demand of the bathing- 
master, I was reluctantly compelled to lay aside 
my eye-glasses. 

What is a journalist—a nearsighted journalist 
—without his eye-glasses. 

I could not see ten feet in front of me. But 
the mere hindrance to my vision troubled me 
but little. 

With my glasses I laid aside my dignity. I 
felt that I was no longer a journalist—no longer 
a dramatic critic—not even a paragrapher. I 
was a helpless wretch, in a condition of semi- 
nudity. 

Moreover, I had a sensation, indefinable but 
distinct, which told me that people were look- 
ing at me. I could have sworn that there were 
six or eight pretty girls regarding my shins 
and my shins are my weak points. 

‘The bathing-master led me down to the 
water, and told me to go right in and not be 
afraid. He informed me also that the way to 
treat breakers was to dive under them. 

How you can dive under a breaker without 
digging in the sand I don’t see. 

However, | walked right in, as I was told. I 
saw a vague dim green mass in front of me, 
and, concluding it was a breaker, I dived. 

It must have been a very small breaker, for I 
did not dive far. I struck the sand, and got 
up again. I heard from behind me a riffle of 
hilarity. I felt for my glasses, but they were 
not there. 

At that moment I would have given five- 
hundred dollars for those glasses. 

It wasn’t that I wanted to see the breakers. 
I could feel them when they came; and they 
came without any noticeable intermission. Nor 
did I feel any especial interest in investigating 
their composition. But I wanted to brace up, 
and stand on my dignity and say: ‘1 will not 
be treated thus. As a self-respecting journalist, 
I decline to submit to this kind of thing.” 

But I had not my glasses, and I felt the pre- 
monitory swell of a coming breaker—a pecu- 
liarly large and solid breaker, 

I stood up erect—meeting with some oppo- 
sition on the part of the last breaker, which, 
having done its direful work, was going back 
again, out to sea, the most of it between my legs. 
I stood up and waited for that breaker. I 
felt the spirit of the dramatic critic rising within 
me, and resolved either to wither the incoming 
billow with scorching sarcasm, or to goad it by 
violent imprecations into entering upon a fair 
fight. I felt that if it would only refrain from 
hitting me below the belt, I could meet it with 
some show of equanimity. 

I therefore remarked: ‘‘ You miserable ama- 


teur duffer!’’ 





I have made this slight prelude simply to re- | 
mark that surf-bathing is not one of my spe- 
cialties. 

I did not know this until this summer, when 
I went down to Far Rockaway. Ido not think | 
I fully realized that in attempting surf-bathing 
I was going out of the realm of the purely 
zsthetic, and trenching, so to speak, upon the | 
limits of the physical and material. 

I may here remark that my physical develop- 
ment is not up to my esthetic growth. 

{ am what might be called thin. I have been | 
disrespectfully referred to as a tooth-pick. This | 


| 


| formance of that wave, I am compelled to be- 





I do not think I chose my epithets rightly. I 
may be mistaken; but, from the subsequent per- 


lieve it was an able-bodied professional. 

It was three-quarters of an hour, according 
to my judgment, before that wave got through 
with me. 

When it did, I came out of the water and 
went to my bathing-house. 

A journalist should not go in the surf. 

His sphere is op dry land. 

There is about the average billow of the briny 


I was | 


| ments of the journalistic nature—a gross dis- 
| regard of a paragrapher’s inalienable right to all 


the dignity he has—which unfit it altogether 
for the society of newspaper men. 

| There are people who enjoy surf-bathing. 

| ‘Those are the people who should go in. 

It is said to be enjoyable, when you get 
accustomed to it. 

The same assertion might be made concern- 
ing legal asphyxiation, commonly known as 
hanging. 

But, journalists accustomed to wearing eye- 
glasses do not show entirely to advantage in 
the surf. 

The desert of Sahara is more in their line. 


Answers for the Anrious. 


SALLY.—Come up! 

 & G. B.— It will be safe. 

Mapison.—Your last paragraphs were tough—/ougs 
—but these are of a consistency that—well—good-bye, 
Madison. 

C. R. Eprr.—Pittsburg, Pa., is the place where they 
have railroad riots,and run a paper called the Ze/egraph, 
which steals paragraphs. 

DesHon.—Y.8. 
are six feet high, and habitually wear chain armor, 
quire for our fighting editor. 


Bring us that*Story of yours—if you 


In- 


Buskin.—If you have such an uncontrollable inclina 


tion to go on the stage—why go, and play comedy. But 
what the deuce has that to do with us ? 
KipoopLE.—You have mistaken your vocation. You 


will never become a paragrapher, But what an atrocity 
you would make! You would be a boon to Bulgaria, 





HAL¥FORD.—If what you sent us were * Squibs,” there 
must have been something the matter with them. They 
wouldn't go off. And we put them right in the fire, too, 


Wattrs.—You 


‘‘trust we won't return your manu- 


script’? Your trust is well founded. We shan’t return 
it. The rest concerns only ourselves and the waste-bas- 
ket. 


KANSAS.—We think you have talent, But from the 
samples you have sent us, we should judge it is not for 
writing. Show us what you can do in the blacksmith 
line. 

MuscatE..—Oh, certainly, by all means, try again. 
That’s what we’re here for—to read the verses of young 
men who spell ‘ yearning” with a #, and who rhyme 
‘‘lamb” with * can.” 

FANCHON,—Your name suggests a little innocent chirp- 
ing cricket. Nobody would believe from your name that 
you had it in you to write anything so terrible as that 
poem. Don’t do it again, Fanchon. 
KOKOMO ‘TRiBUNE.—* Leonainie” did not deceive 
Puck. The enterprising author and the editor of your 
Dispatch ought to try their hands again on some other 
poet, say Tupper or G, Washington Childs A. M, 

kK. R. G.—If you care about hanging yourself, young 
man, you may call on us for the cost of the rope. We 
don’t think the world has any use for a man who thinks 
he can make paragraphs on Nicsics with impunity. 

k. L. V.—AIl the watermelons are not quite gone yet. 
Find one—find a big one—and eat it all yourself. Don’t 
give any of it away; and go off to eat it to some place 
where there are no doctors or apothecaries. We say this 
after having read your article very carefully, 

ILARVARD.—Misguided youth, when you get through 
playing man, and come down to hard-pan, and begin to 
wrestle with an unsympathetic world, you will, perhaps, 
understand why we decline that contribution you have 
sent us, and put it in the waste-basket along with other 
amateurish trash, 

MILLICENT.—You are romantic. We know it from 
your poem. Now what you want to do is to marry some 
nice young man who keeps a light-house—a very lonely, 
quiet, isolated light-house, somewhere upon the coast of 
Maine—and give the rest of your time up to communing 
with the eternal solitudes of nature, and listening to the 
mighty melodies of the ocean, 

J. B. H., ARKANSAS.—As Puck is the confidant and 
adviser ofall the English lords both in and out of America, 
he is naturally much concerned when any of their blue 
blood gets spilt, especially in Arkansas, where black 
blood is usually the favorite color for shedding. But 
then the English “lord” who was thrashed by a Little 
Rock hackman for not paying up, didn’t happen to be a 
lord at all, according to the clipping from the Dai/y Ga- 
zette forwarded. So that takes the whole fun out of the 
business, especially as neither party was killed. However, 
Puck thanks you for keeping him posted in Little Rock 
unpleasantnesses, and trusts that the next item may be of a 
more exciting character. A good square unprovoked 





deep a lack of appreciation of the finer ele- 





murder is what he enjoys above all things. 
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SOTHERN AND DALY. 


New York, Sept. 12th, ’77. 
Dear Puck: 

From Mr. Sothern’s performance of ‘ The 
Crushed Tragedian,” which I witnessed at the 
Park ‘Theatre last week, I am fully convinced 
that the tragedian is a much more enjoyable 
creature when he’s crushed than when he’s ram- 
pant. 

If he succeeds in affording so much amuse- 
ment in his almost annihilated condition, why 
should he ever “ phcenix”’ from his annihila- 
tion ? 

This is the query that Mr. Sothern’s perform- 
ance has awakened. 

I hope Mr. Sothern was prepared for it when 
he chose the part of DeLacy Fitzaltamont. 

For he certainly plays it with so desperately 
humorous an effect that all respect for the trage- 
dian as the traditional agent of sorrow and 
gloom is drowned in the familiarity of mirth. 

Of course, as we all go to the theatre to learn 
a moral, whether it be a good or a bad one, I 
am satisfied to know that *‘ The Crushed ‘Trage- 
dian” has a moral, It is this: ‘‘ Don’t be a 
tragedian when you can get an opening in the 
much more profitable and less laborious capa- 
city of comic singer.” 

This is a useful moral, and some day when I 
have fully decided upon showing my bald spot 
behind the footlights, I shall remember it; and 
although, in the noble cause of art, I might 
prefer to spout tragedy, yet, in the still nobler 
cause of wealth and ease, I shall sing ‘‘Awfully 
Awful” until further notice. 

I don’t know how to sing, but that’s a matter 
of small consequence. 

So Mr. Sothern, in addition to all his claims 
as a comedian and a gentleman, adds that of 
philosopher, and instructs while he amuses, to 
a very refreshing extent. 

But there is another side to this thing, and 
considering how Mr. Sothern is given to prac- 
tical joking, this side seems the broad side. 

Perhaps Mr. Sothern didn’t care two straws 
for the lesson of ‘‘The Crushed Tragedian.” 
Perhaps when he struck the part, he said, with 
a smile anything but tragic; ‘‘ This is good— 
this is damn good,” and immediately set to 
work elaborating /itsa/tamont, with a view to 
enforcing hilarity, utterly regardless of drama- 
tic morals, purposes or ends. 

Yes, that’s more in Sothern’s way. 

Who would ever, in his most frantic mood, 
think of associating Dundreary with anything 
like a lesson ? i 

Accepting, then, “ ‘The Crushed ‘Tragedian”’ 
as nothing more or less than the fabric of 
Sothern’s sportive humor, how does he succeed 
in making us laugh ? 

Well, he doesn’t waste any time in besieging 
the Shipka Passes of our mind and fancy; he 
charges full force upon our bumps of humor, 
and a more demoralized set of screaming Bul- 
garians than we become, were never known. 

I won’t waste any time in “‘nice gradations,” 
“ incisive methods,” and all those other tech- 
nical terms that help the critic to fill a column 
when all else fails. It is sufficient for me to 
know that for reckless fun, there has not been 
a play produced for months that has half the 
claim of ‘The Crushed Tragedian.” 





relish that he forces the veriest stoic into con- 
vulsions. 

It is odd that so close upon my wish for bur- 
lesque in its true and proper spirit, Sothern 
should come with his ‘‘ Crushed Tragedian.” 

He calls the play a comedy. Why shouldn’t 
he? ‘That name is a useful one in the lexicon 
of the drama, and has got to do extensive and 
promiscuous duty. 

But his comedy is a matter of small interest 


to me—and to everybody else, I imagine. His 
role is all we go to see. 
It is the perfection of burlesque. And I 


glory in it for the sake of that much-abused 
branch of the actor’s art. 

We have no right to criticize it from a com- 
edy or character standpoint. We drink in the 
uproarious delights of the travesty, and we do 
our duty. 

When you see Fiztallamont, in an attitude of 
most tragic resolution, gazing upon the girl 


seated with her lover at the supper table, with | 
/ rumor won’t reach the alleged French author’s 


a face so full of mingled gloom and sorrow that 
a smile would never dream of struggling into 
birth, and hear him speak in a voice stentorian 
in its awful tones, yet laden with deep despair: 
‘‘ He—is—passing her-r-r the pickles!!” you 
fully realize how far ahead of the average come- 
dian ‘The Crushed ‘Tragedian”’ is for enforc- 
ing delight. 

You are further convinced that the ‘ Park 
Theatre” will ring with mirth and dollars for 
many nights to come, and that the Abbey man- 
agement ought to be congratulated. 


% * * * 


There is one other phase of burlesque which | 
awakens contempt. ‘That is the burlesque which | 


the Great American Author produces when he 
gives us another drama of contemporaneous 
human interest, which proves to be a lament- 
able satire on playwrighting, without even an 
approach to that humor which we have a right 
to expect in the worst burlesque. 

“The Dark City” is the name of five acts of 


idiocy brought out by the author-manager, 


Daly. 


It.is a dime-novel, struck by lightning. 


You might as fairly fling into a pile so many | 
thousand bricks, a fair quantity of mortar, | 


some lumber, several nails, and a few door- 
knobs, and call it a house, as to chuck to- 
gether all Daly’s cheap materials, without head, 
body or tail, and call it a drama. 

Everybody in the play seemed to develop into 
everybody else’s grandmother; and those who 
didn’t go about trying to kill somebody else, 
tried to kill themselves. Several relieved the 
monotony of the proceedings by going crazy; 
and when the weary auditor who had been out 
eating a clove, to nerve him for another act, 
returned, he came in time to find out that what 
he had been told in the preceding act was all 
wrong, and would be explained in the next act. 


Every now and then, when the plot began to | 
| What the critic opines will appear in a future 
young man on the shoulder, point to a chair, | 


thicken too strongly, one old man would tan a 


they would both draw their chairs down to the 
footlights, and the old man would begin: 
“ Listen —” 


‘The young man listened, while the audience | 


grew very sad. 

“ ‘Twenty years ago—” 

The young man turned pale. the audience 
ditto, only more so. 

«Twenty years ago I met your grandmother. 
grandmother by adoption. She was brought 
to the house in a bundle and a basket. I had 
compassion on her, and brought her up. You 
were born. Your father—he is dead now, but 
the truth must be spoken—your father was a 
woman of giddy ways; he had always claimed 


he had been wronged—that his chasitty was | 


untarnished. 


| tent. 


| We’re glad of it. 


‘ | and its Bright Side.” 
She was not your real grandmother, but your | 


when he died, leaving you as her only child, 
people said you were like your uncle. ‘That 
uncle left a will. ‘That will—” 

Here the young man trembled. 

“‘ That willwas hidden in the back-yard nine- 
teen years under a cat-teaser. It has been 
found. Do you know what it contains? It 
shows that your grandmother had two daugh- 
ters, both boys, and the bulk of your uncle’s 
property, instead of being left to yow, as we all 
supposed, was really left to—” 

Here the scene .suddenly changed to the 
roofs of the dark city, with the light comedian 
as a hod-carrier, and everything was as myste- 
rious as before. 

This is only giving you a faint idea of the 
confusion. ‘There were five acts of it. 

All comparison with a dime-novel must be in 
favor of the dime-novel. And to think that a 
company of artists should be called upon to 
play it! 

They say it’s from the French. [ hope this 
ears. If he’s half the man a Frenchman ought 
to be, he will choke the lie down the slander- 
er’s throat without a moment’s delay. 


Excitedly yours, 
Siras Drirt. 


P. S.—Daly claims to be the author. Do let 
us believe him for once. But walking out of 
the theatre, somebody said; ‘‘ There goes the 


| man who wrote it,” and Joe Howard was seen 


dodging behind a lamp-post, looking very peni- 

Can it be possible that the Coney Island 

atmosphere plays such havoc with a great mind ? 
Ss. D. 
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DRAMATIC NOTES. 


‘THe American Dramatist is looking up. He 


is looking up old French plays. 
‘* UNDER THE WILLOWS” is at the Lyceum. 


issue. 

FLORENCE is going to play Captain Cuttle. 
We should be gladder still 
if it were not at the Eagle Theatre. 

MavuricE BarryMorE plays a hod-carrier 
with a glass in his eye in the ‘‘ Dark City.” 
The success of the role is all in his eye. 

Daty’s new play is called ‘‘ The Dark City 
But where the bright 
side is, is one of the mysteries of the play. 

‘‘RopinsoON Crusoe” is the latest version of 
‘““The Undressed Drama,’ by the Thompson 
troupe. It is as attractive as its predecessors. 


AND now they publicly announce that James 
O’Neil has got another wife. Can’t they leave 
aman alone when his afflution gets double- 








Sothern plays him with such a vehement But the proofs were strong; and | barreled? 
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A PERFORMANCE of ‘‘Camille” was recently 
given at Jamaica, L. I]. The Armand insisted 
on singing ‘‘ The Sweet Bye-and-Bye”’ at Ca- 
mille’s death-bed. 

Mary ANDERSON, the phenomenal, is slowly, 
but surely, moving on New York. She strikes 
Philadelphia this winter. Let the metropolitan 
theatre-goer brace up in time. 


Ir is said that Duff has paid the Rankins 
$20,000 for their season with the ‘‘ Danites,”’ 
and the breast of the boundless Joaquin heaves 
a sigh of unmitigated satisfaction. 


THERE is a rumor—but it lacks confirmation 
—that Mr. Wallace W. Grant has sold his new 
play of ‘‘R-R-R-Remorse!”” to Mr. John Mat- 
thews, the well-known local favorite. 


Ce.ia LoGan’s new play is to be done at 
the Lyceum Theatre. It is sad to think that a 
woman should turn play-wright; but Celia can 
make that offence pardonable if anybody can. 


THERE appears to be a lull in the Native 
Drama business, and it really looks as if the 
Great American Dramatist had subsided for a 
little while. The public may therefore safely 
attend the theatres. 

KALAMAZOO arises from the lethargy of the 
summer, like Aphrodite from the ocean wave, 
and the local patent outside remarks: ‘The 
dramatic season is fairly inaugurated. ‘The 
Billy Barry Combination arrived here last 
night.” 


AIMEE, the festive and frolicsome, is filling 
the late deserted halls of Booth’s with mirth, 
music and enthusiastic Frenchmen, and Grau 
lounges in the lobby, whistling ‘‘ We May Be 
Happy Yet,” to hard-money accompaniment in 
the box office. 

‘THE WESTERN TRAGEDIAN has departed from 
Union Square, and tie sidewalk that knew him 
once shall know him no more. He has fled 
back to his native wilds, leaving only a tender 
memory, lingering like the faint, subtle ghost 
of a perfume in the breast of the neighboring 
bartender. 


THEY have let a little imbecile loose as New 
York correspondent on a Philadelphia dramatic 
paper. And the way that misguided youth 
struggles to get over his idiocy when he’s not 
intoxicated, and to get over his intoxication 
when he’s not idiotic, makes his writing a study 
for analytical minds. 

HaArRRIGAN, the well known specialty actor, 
is studying languages under able masters. He 
believes in educating the variety stage. If he 
continues in this way, the proud song-and- 
dance artist of the future will warble about his 
‘little bunch of roses,”’ (with a double flip-flap) 
in pure Italian. 

SARA JEWETT is going to California. ‘The af- 
fectionate theatre-goer, as he sobs “‘ Farewell,” 
hears even in the chirping of the crickets of the 
Golden West a thousand welcomes, and grows 
sadder at the prospect of her lengthened stay. 
Then he braces up, eats a clove, and thinks of 
the reception she will get when she returns, 


Next Monday night the Williamsons play 
‘Struck Oil” at the Union Square Theatre. 
The ingenuity of the paragrapher is exhausted 
in saying new things every week about a play 
that hasn’t been brought out yet, and this week 
he contents himself by a mere statement of the 
fact, adding that next Monday is not far off. 


Horace WALL is the agent for Sothern; and 
to watch the keen relish which spreads over his 
face as he looks at ‘‘ The Crushed Tragedian ”’ 
from the back of the orchestra chairs, one 
would never dream that the sunshine of his 
agency was ever clouded with /u/iets and Pau- 
lines who are waiting to be piloted through the 
country. 


PUCK. 
DRAWN! 





HIS is a lady’s sketching-book, 
? Left careless in her favorite nook, 
For anyone who comes to find. 
This is the landscape, looking hence: 
This thing is probably a fence; 
And—am I blind? 


A portrait! Seems to me I’ve met 
The gentleman before—and yet 
I can not know this fearful guy. 
And yet—this coat—those trowsers—that 
Dilapidated Alpine hat— 
By Jove, it’s I! 


I really was not aware 
I was so very short of hair— 

And such an overpowering forehead! 
And it may be that zs my nose. 
Peculiar, very! I suppose 

She calls me “ horrid.” 


Who is she, then, this artist fay 

Who makes the hapless poet her prey, 
Whom woodland solitude allures; 

Who under pretext of a sketch 

The unsuspicious wandering wretch 


Caricatures? 


What'saucy little fingers deft 
These misused pages thus have left? 
And did she know this was my path? 
I wish that she would venture near; 
She has no special cause to fear 
My righteous wrath. 


I am not very fair to see; 

But for all that, sweet, I may be 
A little wise; a trifle witty. 

And I can only hope that you 

Are very sweet, and very true, 
And very pretty. 


Some day, just as I’m strolling now 

I’ll meet you. And I hereby vow 
I’ll make you, ere I let you by me, 

Raise that—presumably—fair head, 





While I from lips I know are red 
Indemnify me. 


H. C,. BUNNER. 
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SOMETHING ON EARS. 


} LTHOUGH the ear is an _ invaluable 
\ member of the human form divine, it 
may be said to have never received that 
| amount of careful psychological study which 
has been, from time immemorial, lavished up- 
on (if the term be admissible) its sister organs. 
This is painful. 

Poets go into rose-tinted raptures over their 
idols’ pouting lips, which they claim were made 
solely with a view to osculatory bliss: Cheeks 
have also been the subject of many a warm, 
impassioned ode; for do we not daily meet 
such expressions as ‘rosy cheeks,” “ cherry 
cheeks,” etc.? The eye, the eyebrow and the 
forehead have, in turn, served the unsquelcha- 
ble versifier with a subject over which to throw 
his fond imagination. 

Delicate hands, exquisite golden hair, and 
tiny feet that, beneath the snowy flounces, 
“‘like little mice peep in and out,” are as fami- 
liar to us all as the severe, attenuated face of 
our mother-in-law. 

Even the nose, that most unpoetical of cra- 
nial appendages, has, of late, received a 
princely compliment from no less a literary 
luminary than Mr. Tennyson. For he sings, 
in “Gareth and Lynnette,” if Iam not mistaken, 
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! 
| of an enchanting damsel whose nose is “ tip- 
tilted like the petal of a flower.” 

Yet the ear has been left entirely in the cold. 
No poet has yet thought of writing a sonnet to 
his lady’s ear. The auricular, we feel justified 
in believing, from both experience and obser- 
vation, was only intended to be cuffed and 
lampooned, and to act as a handle by which 
persons may be conveniently carried around 
during their days of unsophisticated childhood. 

The ear is a poor, defenseless organ, that de- 
serves more pity than it receives. The nose 
can twist itself up scornfully if insulted; the 
eye can send forth darts of supreme contempt 
when necessity demands it; the tongue can 
eject itself spitefully if effronted; but the ear 
can do nothing; it can’t move; it hasn’t a war- 
like prerogative to assert or enjoy. ‘This is 
melancholic in the extreme. 

There is but one known method by which 
the ear can make itself felt upon an enemy, 
and that is by acting in collusion with the 
tongue, which, of course, may tell, if it pleases, 
any rare bit of information which the aural ap- 
pendage may hear. ‘There is every reason for 
believing that one ear is jealous of the other. 
To make this hypothesis clear, we will imagine 
a young fellow, full of the impassioned ardor of 
youth, pouring amorous, rose-freighted sen- 
tences in the ear of his tremulous Du/cinea be- 
neath the pale violet skies of June. Now, cer- 
tain it is, he doesn’t warble in both ears at 
once; so one ear is neglected, while the other 
is satiated with linguistic musk. Now, if the 
neglected ear is an ear of any refinement and 
sensibility, it will naturally feel piqued and 
crestfallen, which feeling will suddenly devolop 
into a desire to be revenged on its sister, which 
it would undoubtedly do with celerity, were it 
not that the head is in the way. 

Another thing to be duly considered is that, 
although there should be, and probably is, a 
bond of sympathy existing between the ears, 
they never get a chance to come together for 
mutual benefit. ‘This in itself is enough to 
keep any ear perpetually off its equilibrium. 
According to the art of divination by the ear, 
those persons who have a superabundance of 
the article are decidedly selfish and low. 

I was once in the employ of a dry-goods 
merchant whose ears stood prominently out 
from his head like cabbage leaves, while the 
lobes looked more like hard clams than any- 
thing else I can think of. He used to pin 
them behind his head to keep him from going 
up like a balloon. He was the meanest man I 
ever met. He discharged me for being away 
two days with chills and fever, and when his 
wife died, he extracted her teeth, took them 
out in the yard, and washed them like hickory- 
nuts in order to get the fillings out. 

In conclusion, I would say that ears, like 
everything else, should receive the meed of 
praise which is due them. Poets and romancers 
should take more notice of them; for were it 
not for them, there would be at least one muse 
less, and Apollo would never have drawn the 
“‘ divine afflatus”’ from his lyre. 

R. K. M. 


Tue Lowell Courier funny man evolves this: 
—Here is a conundrum which we do not re- 
member to have seen in print: —‘ Why is a pig 
looking out of a second-story window like the 
moon?” ‘ Because he looks round.” If any- 
body triumphantly retorts that the moon does 
not always look round, you can reply that the 
pig’ doesn’t, either. 

A MassacHuset's girl earned five dollars and 
the gratitude of neighboring farmers by killing 
potato-bugs. ‘Then she took the money and 
bought her lover a flute. Let us draw a veil 
over the scene.—Dandbury News: 
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AN ENGLISH STORY. 
By FRANK BARRETT. 


(7his Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers can 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
“geome in, Mattie, come in,” cried 


Hugh, hearing a tap at the door, “and 

look alive. I’m in a tangle with this 
easel. Catch hold of a corner of this canvas, 
there’s a good child, or I shall drop it.” His 
back was to the door. 

René went to his side, and took a corner of 
the picture. Hugh at once saw the delicate 
white fingers, looked up, caught sight of the 
beautiful profile, and let go. Easel and picture 
fell with a crash, and the cousins looked at each 
other over the ruins. The oddity of the situa- 
tion made them laugh. When René smiled 
her eyes made the heart bound. 

Hugh stammered out apologies, and begged 
to know whom he had the pleasure of calling 
to assist in the downfall of art. 

“Tam Mattie Reynolds’s friend.”’ 

‘* Kate Eason?” 

“‘ Kate Eason,” answered René, grateful for 
the suggestion, she having neglected to prepare 
a name for herself. 

‘“When I saw your hand I thought you a 
lady come to give me a commission.” 

“Instead of that I am a poor model come to 
beg for an engagement.” 

**Do you want to make me a bankrupt at 
once? Do you think I can support all the 
pretty models in London ?” 

René looked archly at the young man, and 
assuming a sly drawl, said: 

‘* Mattie can’t come here again.”’ 

** How so ?” 

“Her husband’s found her out.” René 
smiled again with a little roguishness in her 
eye; under which witchery Hugh could but 
smile in return, ‘And so she sent me to take 
her place.” As she said this René quietly took 
off her hat. Her hair was gathered close to 
her small head; yet its natural curl asserted _it- 
self in waves that, catching the light, shone 
with a golden redness, whilst over her creamy 
brow a few stray hairs had broken from re- 
straint, and combined in vagrant curls. 

Hugh looked at her in silent amazement, to 
which her cool audacity contributed but slightly. 
He had only imagined, never seen, such a 
face and head as he now saw. 

With easy assurance René removed her water- 
proof, laid it beside her bonnet, and then turn- 
ing about with her hands behind her, said qui- 
etly, with her assumed drawl: 

** Do you think I shall do?” 

““Don’t move!” cried Hugh, disregarding 
her question. ‘‘ Yet move again, for each fresh 
pose seems finer than the last.”” He paused in 
admiration for some minutes, and then said: 

“You must think me a green young artist to 
be so affected by the appearance of a model, 
but on my soul I never beheld such a face and 
figure before. If I can with any faithfulness 
get you upon canvas, my fortune’s made.” 

** How will you represent me ?” 

“* As you are, and call the portrait an Ideal.” 

René instinctively curtsied. 

“Where did you learn that curtsy !’’ 

‘* My father was a dancing-master.”’ 

‘ How is it I have heard of you so little? 
You are a model for artists to rave about.” 

“I only sit to oblige people—to you to oblige 
Mattie.” 

“And so her husband has discovered it 
all?” 





A smile and a drawling ‘‘ Ye-es.” 
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*€ Poor child!” 


“These married men are so selfish, they | style, and displeased René. 


enn 


| that upon his face was trimmed in the Vandyke 


His nose was 


would monopolize a woman’s affections if they | straight, to be sure; but his eyes were the only 


| 


| 
} 
| 


could.” 
‘From some lips that would pass for satire.’ 
“What is satire?” René looked vaguely 
with her large eyes. 


feature to be admired. They were deep-set, 
soft and dark; when at rest their expression 
was one of melancholy, tenderness, and sleepy 


| kindliness; but his varying thoughts shone 


‘Something that pretty girls should not pos- | 


sess. 

“You mean wisdom, or virtue, or some- 
thing.” 

‘‘Something. Mattie said you were pretty, 
but that’s all.” 

‘You must be wanting in something, to think 
a woman would tell the man she loves of a girl 
prettier than herself.” 

“Does Mattie love me?” 

‘Do you love Mattie?” - 

Hugh laughed heartily. 

** You have known me for some ten minutes 
or so, and you are trying to worm out my most 
secret thoughts.” 

“It is a secret, then,” thought René; and 
she said, ‘‘ And you have known me for about 
the same time, and want me to reveal some 
one else’s secret. Don’t you think we had bet- 
ter mind our own business and begin at once ?” 

‘*We have begun our different occupations. 
My eyes are not idle, and you are unconsciously 
yielding material for my work. I am not a 
photographer. I can’t and don’t wish to screw 
your pretty head to a rest, and in a moment 
transfer a set expression to a plate. I must try 
to get into my portrait a combination of all I 
see, that each time one looks at the painting 
there may appear a new grace there.” 

“You should have that written upon your 
door as a notice to models; it would save you 


the trouble of explaining your views to each | 


new sitter.” 

‘‘This young woman wants a little of the 
conceit taken out of her. I must drop her 
down,” thought Hugh, fishing in his pocket for 
a pipe. ‘Such a notice,” he said, “ might be 
useful with amateurs, but would be unneces- 
sary with professional models. They, as a rule, 
poor things, have no faces worth studying, and 
know their business too well to require apology 
from their employers.” 

‘* And you think me an amateur ?” 

‘‘T am sure of it. I don’t dispute that you 
have sat before. Are you in the ballet ?” 

‘“* Not yet.” 

‘* Many models are. Were you of them you 
would know that an artist regards beauty with 
a different eye from that of a man who lounges 
into a stall to see a spectacle. Artists don’t 
fall in love with their models as a rule—least of 
all in the way the lounger regards the postu- 
rante. Your error is one which vulgar people 
make who cannot give artists credit for greater 
delicacy than their own.” ; 

‘*T suppose an artist has very fine feelings,” 
said Reneé, looking at the pipe Hugh was pre- 
paring, but with such an absence of expression 
in her voice and face that he was thoroughly 
perplexed, not knowing whether to believe her 
too clever or merely stupid. 

He lit his pipe carelessly, and going to his 
easel, prepared materials for making a sketch 
in black-and-white. René seated herself, and 
in her turn regarded Hugh with a critical 
glance. Before she saw him she disliked him, 
and now found nothing to remove her preju- 
dice. Had he been robust, and overflowing 
with gaiety and animal spirits, she could have 
thought his flirtation with Mattie the result of 
thoughtlessness; but his aspect was not at all 
suggestive of a light-hearted, careless disposi- 
tion. Had he been perfectly handsome, she 
could partly have forgiven Mattie—him too, 
perhaps. It is far easier to forgive a beautiful 
sinner than a commonplace one. She had seen 
many men more handsome than Hugh. He 
was thin and over-tall; his hair was fair, and 








through them when he spoke. 

“Those eyes would make any foolish girl 
think he loved her—rightly enough, for this is 
just the man to besentimental over every pretty 
face,” thought René; ‘‘a man more dangerous 
than a professed rake, for he will fall in love be- 
lieving, and making others believe, that it is 
nothing but esthetic admiration, until one or 
two hearts are broken. ‘Then he glooms a 
while in Wertherian style until he finds another 
face to minister to those delicate feelings for 
which the vulgar cannot give him credit. He 
is not a whit less sensual than other men whose 
indulgences he can’t excuse. His regard for 
Mattie was purely zsthetic, doubtless, and his 
delicacy excused him from considering any- 
thing but his own pleasure. He doesn’t think 
of her husband’s, nor even of her future happi- 
ness. Of course he sat before her vaporing 
about her beauty and his ideal until he found 
he couldn’t get on without a pipe; and she, 
poor fool, thinks he is breaking his heart for 
her, and is ready to break hers for him; and 
when they meet again, the same maudlin farce 
will be reacted—unless I make them realize 
their true position.” 

‘‘Did Mrs. Reynolds send any message to 
me ?” asked Hugh. 

‘* She hopes you will not call upon her until 
this little unpleasantness has blown over.” 

‘Of course I shall not.” 

‘*Tt wouldn’t be safe, would it?” 

**How do you mean ?” 

“Mr. Reynolds is such a powerful man, 
though he iseblind.” 

Hugh flushed to his eyes, and looked up with 
quick distrust; but he saw mild stupidity and 
nothing more in the calm, large eyes that met 
his. 

*‘T have nothing to fear from him,” he said; 
* Mattie can explain everything to him in five 
minutes.” 

‘* And he will see nothing wrong in her visit- 
ing you?” 

‘Oh, dear, no!” replied Hugh,-with a little 
hesitation. 

“Is he an artist ?” 

** Why do you ask ?” 

‘I thought he must be, to look at the affair 
in such a sensible manner.” 

The veil was too thin to conceal her mean- 
ing. Hugh saw that the beautiful creature be- 
fore him was not a fool, and the sharp cuts she 
had dealt were not accidental. She was clever, 
and amoralist. Probably she had come ex- 
pressly to reprove him for the course he had 
taken, which she considered wrong. Recog- 
nizing this, he perceived at once the view this 
young woman took of the case, and knowing 
her construction to be entirely a wrong one, he 
was annoyed. ‘To enter upon a justification of 
his motives would be an acknowledgment to 
her of her right to question them; to let her 
see his annoyance would cause her to believe 
her insinuations justified. He quietly finished 
his preparations without speaking or looking 
away from the business, and in that time re- 
covered composure. 

‘“‘ What does it matter what this girl or all the 
world chooses to think ?” thought he. “‘ I know 
my motives were as pure as my conduct.” 

His annoyance gave place to amusement, 
as he regarded himself, a man, being taken to 
task by his model—a mere girl, a precocious 
child, who six years ago maybe lectured a doll. 
Sowhen heat length looked again into her face 
it was with a smile. 

René was seated in an attitude of easy re- 
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; in its softness and grace her form ex- 
ressed voluptuous languor, but active beauty 
sparkled in her eyes—such as is seen in those 
of a swordsman who looks in his adversary’s 
face for the thrust to parry, or the advantage 
to be taken. She was no child Hugh looked 
at. Minerva never looked less childish. This 
was a woman with a fixed purpose. The mere 
earning of a few shillings, even a vain girl’s de- 
sire to create admiration, could not have lent 
the deep significance of her gaze; yet to what 
urpose it was due Hugh could not imagine. 

‘‘If she intends to punish me with her wo- 
man’s weapon for my supposed misdeeds, why 
doesn’t she open out fire, and have it over? It 
is not usual for women to delay execution.” 

René had been betrayed by her feelings into 
saying more than she intended; and now she 
was surprised, at a moment when the busy oc- 
cupation of her mind with the task before her 
caused her to forget the part she had to sustain. 
Hugh’s speculative expression recalled her to 
her position. Her eyes, as Hugh looked into 
them, melted into a kind, sly smile, and she 
‘said, with her affected drawl: 

‘‘ Well, do you like me any better than Mrs. 
Reynolds ?” 

Once more Hugh was plunged into perplexity 
and doubt. He saw only a beautiful creature, 
with something rather wicked than noble in 
her expression, and he considered that, after 
all, if her sarcasms were intended, they might 
have been prompted only by the jealousy that 
one pretty woman feels for another. That flash 
of quick intelligence in her eyes might have 
been purely accidental. 

As he did not again refer to Mrs. Reynolds, 
René was silent on the subject. She spoke 
scarcely a dozen words during the remainder 
of the sitting. 

“May I come to-morrow morning?” she 
asked, looking sidelong as Hugh held the door. 

“Eleven o’clock,” said Hugh, in the most 
business-like manner; but when he had closed 
the door he looked at the seat she had vacated, 
with a feeling of regret which he could not ac- 
count for. 


[To be continued. ] 


THE DEPRAVED RED-SKIN. 
(Boucicaulted from the N. Y. Times.) 





cord of uninterrupted infamy. From his 
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requested to hasten his departure. In the 
meantime white men entered his reservation, 
in spite of his ridiculous claim that he had 
rights of property which anybody was bound 
to respect. Presently it so happened that one 
of his young men was killed by an energetic 
settler. Incredible as it may seem, Joseph 
went to the extreme length of asserting that 











cc life of this man Joseph is one long re- 


earliest manhood he has been conspic- 
uous for unparalleled impudence. Instead of | 
murdering and robbing an occasional white | 
man, as the consistent savage would have done, 


this trifling incident was a murder, and sent to 
the nearest settlement and gravely requested 
the authorities to arrest and punish the so-called 
murderer. One can fancy the inextinguishable 
laughter with which this request was greeted. 
Had Joseph requested the punishment of a man 
who had shot a woodchuck or a prairie-dog his 
impudence would have been sufficiently amus- 
ing, but that he should expect a white man to 
be punished for killing a mere Indian was per- 
haps the most absurd idea that ever entered the 
aboriginal brain. 

Upon the hollow pretext that to be turned 
out of the home which the Government had 
guaranteed to him, and to have his young men 
shot for the amusement of frontier riflemen, 
constituted a grievance, Joseph deliberately 
took up arms and made war against the United 
States. There was something heroic in the 
conduct of the patriots of the Revolution who 
preferred to fight the British Empire rather 
than to pay taxes without representation, but 
there is nothing to relieve the vulgar impudence 
of the chief of a small band of savages who 
prefers to fight forty millions of people rather 
than to give up his wretched little country. Of 
course, after he had thus displayed the full ma- 
lignity of his nature there was nothing left to 
be done except to exterminate him, and troops 
weresent against him for that laudable purpose. 

It shocks all our finer feelings to be com- 
pelled to say that so far Joseph has fiendishly 
refused to be exterminated. He has not only 
defended himself with a skill that is plainly the 
direct inspiration of the devil, but he has will- 
fully refrained from perpetrating the outrages 
which we have a right to expect from a savage 
foe. When Gen. Gibbon’s army attacked one 
of his villages, the women and children were 
heroically killed by the troops; but when Jo- 
seph the other day attacked a little band of 
white people he released the women without 
injuring them. This was clearly the act of a 


ningly pretended to place his enemies in a false 
light by permitting them to monopolize the 
cruelties of which he ought, in accordance with 
his aboriginal nature, to have been the sole au- 
thor. 

The longer this unspeakable wretch postpones 
his extermination the more he deserves our in- 
dignation. There never was a holier cause than 





he has until very recently been guilty of the ef- 
frontery of behaving himself like a peaceful 
and honest man. Not one of his band was 
permitted to perpetrate a single outrage upon a 
settler during the whole time that he was living 
at peace with the United States. Thus this 
miserable savage impudently aped the customs 
of civilized and Christian men and took away 
from his white neighbors every plausible pre- 
text for exterminating him. 

Not very long ago the Government, which 
must have become thoroughly tired of Joseph’s 
impudent peacefulness, notified him that he 
must give up to white settlers the reservation 
upon which his tribe lived, and which had been 
solemnly guaranteed to the Nez Percés bya 
treaty. Instead of promptly obeying the order, 
Joseph, with a degree of impudence which 


that for which our troops are fighting. We are 
sustaining the sacred right of our Government 
to repudiate its treaties and protesting against 
the wicked assumption that an Indian can ever 
have any rights whatever. In opposing this 
noble cause, Joseph is invoking the condemna- 
tion of all fair-minded men, while his wanton 
refusal to kill women and children, even after 
we have set him the example, ought to create 
a whirlwind of indignation all over the land. 
At the same time we should humbly confess 
that we are not altogether blameless. If we 
had poisoned Joseph and his band years ago 
we should not now be forced to fight him. 
Though we exterminate Joseph and his warriors, 
and though we shoot every woman and bayo- 
net every baby of his tribe, we cannot fully 
atone for our neglect to poison them in the 





was really startling, remonstrated with the Gov- 

ernment, and actually hinted that it was under | 
obligation to maintain its own treaties and to | 
keep faith with him. Of course, the idea that | 
a great and enlightened Government ought to | 
keep faith with a feeble tribe was too absurd to | 








days when that good work could have been 
done cheaply, safely, and easily. 


Maks is mentioned by the Chicago /ourna/ 


cold-blooded, calculating savage, who cun- | 
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Pechanges. 


Puck's 


‘* The tune that old cow died on,” must have 
been written in beef-flat.— Whitehall Times. 


A CONTEMPORARY asks: ‘‘ What is Truth?” 
He may quickly learn what it is by carefully 
reading this column.— Norristown Herald. 

So long as it only takes four small slap-jacks 
at a common hotel to weigh a pound, the Amer- 
ican people will be stricken with dyspepsia. 





WuaT a neat analysis of character is afforded 
by the remark: ‘‘He would have invented 
egotism did it not already exist!”— Yonkers 
Gazette. 

TuHaT story by Eli Perkins about Abraham 
Veeder, of Schenectady, is very good. It was 
good when we first printed it in the Saratogian. 
—Saratogian. 

GRANT is in Scotland, but as most Scotch- 
men are cold and distant, Grant doesn’t like 
them. He likes Scotch, but he likes it hot.— 
Phila. Chronicle. 

GENERAL Howarp is going to mount his 
command on saw horses, and then if he don’t 
catch up with Joseph it will be the horses’ fault. 
—Fhila. Chronicle. 

THE reign of the saw is approaching and the 
wood-pile is smiling with joy, while the fatherless 
husband is sighing for a muscular, tractable boy. 
—Rhinebeck Gazette. 

Ir is not positively known that Lot married 
for money, but it is supposed that he did. The 
Bible mentions that Mrs. Lot was pretty well 
salted.— Phil. Chronicle. 


TILDEN is in London, and the Cockneys be- 
lieve he’s the man whose wife used to pick little 
bits of lint off of Mr. Beecher’s coat-collar.— 
Turners Falls Reporter. 

UNAPPRECIATED.—When Stanley Matthews 
made that speech he must have felt as Samson 
did when he was killing his enemies with the 
same weapon.— Hawkeye. 

A Sr. Louis man was thrown out of a window 
by his wife the other morning. In this case, as 
usual, woman was the power behind the thrown. 


| —WVew York Commercial. 


DuRING a thunder storm two dogs that howled 
dismally at night were struck by lightning. 
Howling dogs should cut this out and paste it 
in their hats.—JVorristown Herald. 

‘THERE is one advantage in living in England. 
Owing to the scarcity of watermelons in that 
country, paregoric is cheaper there than it is 
in America.— Philadelphia Chronicle. 

Times are dreadfully hard in Ohio. Unless 
a man is trustee of some orphan asylum fund, 
or administrator on some good estate, it is just 
all he can do to make a living. Hawkeye. 


WIFE-MURDER is becoming so fashionable that 
young girls, instead of spending so much time 
fooling over dresses, should devote a few hours 
each day learning how to box, shoot and run. 

An exchange says, “the first American wine 
was made in Florida, in 1564.”" We don’t 
know anything about that, but we’d like to bet 
a dollar it was all gone next day.—Purlington 
Hawkeye. 

A CORRESPONDENT wants to know how an 
oyster can get fresh air, when its shell is closed 
tight? Why, the air passes in bi-valves, of 
course. Ask us something harder.— Whitehall 





Times. 









































14 
inane of | loss of life at the 1 late West side 
conflagration, the vening Telegram says: 
‘* As the fire facts become known, the magni- 
tude of the American imagination becomes 
apparent.” 


BETWEEN 8,000 and 10,000 glass eyes are 
sold annually in the United States. It is 
thought one-third of this number found a mar- 
ket in the Deadwood country alone during the 
past year. 

In Greece it is known by the way a woman 
wears her hair whether she is married or not. 
In America it is known that a man is married 
if he doesn’t wear any hair at all.— Ba/dheaded 
Paragrapher. 


THE most scrumptuous spectacle seen in Oil 
City for many a day was here Saturday in the 
person of a Warren county squaw who wore 
glasses and parted her hair on the side.—Ov/ 
City Derrick. 

Ar the recent picnic of deaf mutes at Marble- 
head, the profanity of the young man who sat 
down in the custard-pie was none the less com- 
prehensive or effective because it was panto- 
mimic. — Worcester Press. 


Dion Boucicautr bewails ‘‘'The Decline of 
the Drama,” but seventeen managers arise and 
explain that they had to decline it in self- 
defense. They think it never would have run 
the third night.— Graphic. 


A prima vista, it appears that the coutome of 
college papers, denevole lector, of printing all 
? Anglais words in Roman letters, must en verite 
cause extra ordinem trouble to the homo at the 
italigue cases.— Hawkeye. 


“ SirtinG BuLL wants a squaw heap much,” 
says a Black Hills paper. Ah, yes; Mr. Bull, 
allow us to make you acquainted with Miss 
Walker—Miss Mary. Ah, um—Miss Walker, 
Mr. Bull.—Fudton Times. 


DurinG the storm last Monday a South Hill 
wasp was struck by lightning, and a more as- 
tonished streak of lightning never climbed 
back into the empyrean and hid behind a thun- 
der cloud.— Hawkeye. 


Ir is estimated that two hundred and seventy- 
five thousand fewer pins were bent during July 
and August than during the preceding two 
months. ‘here was no school vacations in 
May and June, you know.—orr. Herald. 


FLING aloft the bunting, 
The Earl has gone a-hunting 
To get a pretty black bear skin 
To wrap the little Dufferin. 
Herald P. 


** NEvER do anything you would not like to 
see others do,” remarked the New York /era/d. 
Well, now, that’s the worst yet. If we wanted 
to marry a girl for instance, we wouldn’t like 
to see some other fellow marry her.—Oz/ City 
Call. 

WHEN the Russian soldiers went to war, the 
Czar addressed them as ‘‘ My sons.”” And now 
we are told that after the defeat of Karahas- 
sanler they ‘fell back on Pop.” ‘This is a 
touching evidence of mutual affection. — 
Graphic. 

THE United States army is being rapidly put 
upon a war footing. ‘Two more soldiers have 
reported for duty at St. Louis, and a man in 
the hospital with a sore leg will be ready for 
business in less than a fortnight.—Aridgcport 
Standard. 

Tue Whitehall Zimes paragrapher actually 
waxes philosophic, and then he discourses: 
‘‘T had rather be doorkeeper in the house of 
those who are damned occasionally by their 
fellow men, than to rule over the great race of 
no accounts.” 


/.-man. 





PUCK. 


nie Warp fee thinks he all ie 
on 5 cents a day. Hardly, Henry, hardly; 
perhaps you could have done so once, but 
public confidence has been shattered, and 
people have put new locks on their hen-coop 
doors.— Fulton Times. 


“ Try not the Pass,” Radetzky said; 
** We'll hold it till our last man’s dead.” 
His threat the haughty ‘Turk defied, 
And loud Suleiman’s voice replied, 
‘* Forward—to Schipka!’ 
— Unknown poet, 


ProrLe living along the Des Moines river 
have begun their usual summer recreation of 
seeing alligators climb out on the banks of that 
limpid stream, Francis Murphy, come out 
here before the sea serpent gets after these de- 
luded people.—Auriington Hawkeye. 


Ir is announced that Neilson is to return to 
this country and appear in a “ round of fare- 
well performances,” ‘This makes the seventh 
farewell round. It wouldn’t be a bad idea for 
her to appear in that charming Shakspearean 
play,‘‘Much Ado about Nothing.” — Phila. Bul- 
letin. 


THE Bostonians are going to have a “ ner- 
vine hospital’’ to cure those patients who are 
suffering anodyne from lack of proper treat- 
ment. We suppose everybody’ll soon be lauda- 
num up to the skies for their enterprise. We 
opiate’ll be a success, anyway.— Bridgeport 
Standard. 


Ir is the cream of inconsistence for a news- 
paper man to write an item denouncing the 
consumption of watermelons, while a half-con- 
sumed one lies before him. Can it be that the 
editorial is descending to the level of the min- 
isterial profession, beloved brethren ?—2Aine- 
beck Gazette. 


In his speech before a camp-meeting at Ply- 
mouth, Wednesday, President Hayes quoted 
Scripture after his fashion: ‘‘ There is more joy 
over the repenting than over a hundred that 
have not gone astray.” And yet there are people 
who believe the President doesn’t drink.—Od/ 
City Derrick. 


THE Arabs claim that Eve was two hundred 
feet tall. She didn’t have to stand on a chair 
to put up a stove-pipe, anyhow.— Zurner’s 
Falls Reporter. No, but she had to assume 
the shape of a telegraph-pole struck by light- 
ning whenever she attempted to pick up a stray 
pin.—fulion Times. 


WHEN at home bed-bugs ind flies put up to- 
gether at the cheapest boarding-houses, and 
show an equal disposition to live within their 
means. But when it comes ‘to traveling, you 
will always see the bug, with a seeming disre- 
gard for expense, shin over the country in a 
sleeping car.— Oil City Derrick. 


MERILLA, the grocer, tells us that the grocery 
business is not what it used to be. It is a hun- 
dred times more exacting now. He said this— 
explaining to every customer why the war in 
Europe affects the price of a broom, mackerel, 
ora paper of corn-starch—is what is sapping 
away his life and covering the future with a 
pall.— Danbury News. 


In declining the appointment as chairman of | 
the Sitting Bull Commission, recently tendered 


us by the President, we wish to assure Mr. 
Hayes that we do not shrink from any peril 
connected with the appointment, but the fact 
of our connection with a decidedly political 
newspaper is a bar to our acceptance of a po- 
sition under a non-political administration. Let 





the President withdraw his “ politics and office- | 


holding” 
in a minute. 
Hawkeye. 


Salary invariably in advance.— 


order, and we will collar Sitting Bull | 


| 
! 


; now. 


Ir is said that it grieves a horse to be beaten 
in a race. There is doubtless some truth in this, 
but no one can make us believe that the anj- 
mal’s sorrow begins to commence with the 
agony that wrings the heart of the man who 
sees the beast come up the home-stretch second- 
best, and realizes that he is $10 out on the race. 
— Fulton Times. 

‘THE telephone may be well enough as a musi- 
cal disseminator, but what the country needs is 
the invention of some sort of musical conductor 
which may be applied to hand-organs and tin- 
pan pianos in such a manner as to conduct the 
‘* music” noiselessly off, and dump it in some 
out-of-the-way place, where it will not become 
offensive. Chicago Times. 

THE New York ordsjernan forcibly remarks; 
** Astadkomma, har hittills varit mycket tvifvel 
underkastadt, hvilket ytterliket ytterligare 
starkts sedan Hayes blef President.” We have 
been endeavoring to impress this great truth 
upon our readers for months. We hope they 
will read the matter we have quoted, and re- 
flect.—orristown Herald. 


WHEN the Herald “P. I. man” does saya 
good thing he can scarcely realize what pleasure 
we take in reprinting it. Here goes: 

‘*Gentlemen must have patience. If we 
printed all the alleged jokes sent to us every 
day there would be nothing else for us to do. 
The column might be better, but there would 
be nobody to draw the salary.” 

‘THE wire worm has not acquired such a great 
or widespread reputation as the grasshopper, or 
even the pretentious potato-bug, and yet the 
modest little w. w. eats corn, rocks, horse-shoes, 
stove lids, harvester fingers, reaping machines, 
osage hedges, and by strict attention to busi- 
ness is able to create a demand for old clothes 
and seed wheat in the most populous and _fer- 
tile districts. —Hawkeye. 


Miss MacManon, of Stoire, Vermont, who 
is 101 years of age, was discovered the other 
day at the tub, doing her weekly washing. 
This comes of living a life of single blessed- 
ness. If Miss MacMahon had married some 
kind, loving heart when she was in her twenties, 
she might have worked herself to death before 
reaching the age of fifty years, and thus escaped 
hard labor at the wash-tub in her old age.— 
Norristown Herald. 


GrorGE FRANCIS TRAIN, in a grandiloquent 
letter, addressed to some real or imaginary Por- 
tuguese dignitaries, and which is published in 
the Sun, says: ‘“‘Having nothing, I possess 
everything! Being nobody, I feel myself 
everybody!” George may imagine that his 
case is a peculiar one, but we have a score of 
fellows in this city who, when they get about 
three fingers of whiskey inside of them, feel 
just as George says he does.--/. C. Journal. 


RocGeErs wrote, ‘‘ Mine be a cot beside the 
hill; a beehive’s hum shall soothe my ear,” and 
on the day following he moved in. That even- 
ing his wife caught a glimpse of him as he shot 
across the garden lot, slapping his hat about 
his head, and she passed into the house, remark- 
ing: ‘‘I just expected he would go fooling 
around them bees. ‘The next minute he’ll be 
in here howling for flour and molasses to soothe 
his ear.” — Oil City Derrick. 

M. X—— isa widower. Since the time he 
lost his wife, whom he adored, five years ago, 
he has not left off looking every day at the 
locket containing the hair of his dear and aus- 
tere companion. Yesterday he had a visit 


| from a friend at the moment when he was 
| dyeing the lock of hair of the much-loved one. 


‘“What are you doing?” asked his friend. 
‘You see well enough I am dyeing this hair 
an ash-blonde, because this color is much worn 
I wish the hair of ‘my Sainted Maria’ 


| to be always in fashion.” —/aris Paper. 
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THe magnificent appearance of the sky 
was a common subject of remark last night. 
Not a cloud marked the clear blue of the 
heavens, the stars shone with unusual brilliance, 
and the beauteous moon shed a soft light upon 
the earth, gilding the pile of bricks in the 
prickyard like refined gold, and casting a halo 
of glory about the head of a red-headed girl as 
she whispered the parting good-night to the 















idol of her heart in Upper Austin, besides 
effecting a great saving of candles in the resi- 
dence of a prominent citizen who has nine 
marriageable daughters and has just been sold 
out on stocks. —Austin Reveille. 


Tue Socratic method is thus irreverently ex- 
plained by the New York Zimes: S.—‘‘ Then 
tell me, O Alcibiades, that you have cut off 

our dog’s tail.” A.—‘‘ It is true, O Socrates; 
I did it with my little battle-axe.” S.—‘‘ What 
isa dog? Is it not an animal with four legs and 
atail?’ A.—‘‘ You say truly.” S.—‘ Then 
your dog is nota dog, for it is an animal with 
four legs, yet without a tail.” A.—*‘I see that 
I must admit it.” S.—‘ But you will also 
admit that neither among Greeks, nor yet 
among barbarians, is there any animal which, 
having four legs, has no tail.” A.—‘*‘ Again 
thou sayest what nobody denies of.” S.— 
“How, then, can you claim that you have the 
very animal which does not exist?” A.—‘* By 
Zeus, I make nosuch claim.”” S.—‘‘ Then you 
see you have no dog.” 


Upon arriving at Richmond to attend the 
State convention the doctor approached Ford’s 
Hotel, weary and dusty. A _boot-black ac- 
costed him at the hotel entrance, ‘‘Shine, boss; 
have ashine?” ‘‘ Yes,” said the doctor, and 
the boy was at work in a moment. ‘“ But, stop, 
what are you going to charge?” ‘Only ten 
cents, boss; jess ten cents.” ‘‘ Well,”’ said the 
doctor, ‘‘I haven’t anything less than a dollar 
bill, but go ahead, go ahead and black them, 
and when you get through we will walk into 
the hotel and get this bill changed and then 
I'll pay you.” ‘The boy stopped work; resting 
on his knees, his arms akimbo, he looked up 
into the florid countenance and said: ‘ Ax yer 
parding, boss; but isn’t you a member ob de 
convention ?”” ‘‘ Yes,” said the doctor, ‘‘ lam 
a delegate, certainly I’m a delegate; but what 
have you got to do with that?” ‘Sorry for 
you, boss; sorry to let yer go off with jess one 
shoe blacked; but fact is, I’m ’fraid yer might 
want ter compromise dat debt.’’— Suffolk ( Va.) 
Herald. 


THE rumors that an earthquake shock was 
felt on South Hill, yesterday, were untrue, al- 
though there was some apparent foundation. 
The fact is, Mr. W. C. ‘Thurlow, who lives on 
Ninth Street, had traded a horse for a bay 
mule, with a paint-brush tail. He had been 
out driving the mule, for exercise, and returned 
home, somewhat weary, and a little impatient, 
having had several discussions with his new pur- 
chase, during the drive, on the proper mode 
of drawing a wagon, the mule insisting that it 
was in perfect accord with the latest etiquette 
regulations as laid down in Harper's Bazar for 
the mule to place his hind feet in the driver’s 
lap, and then paw along the ground. In the 
fretful condition which such a discussion would 
naturally leave him, Mr. ‘Thurlow attempted to 
pull off the mule’s crupper by jerking it, at the 
same time applying to the patient animal an 
opprobrious epithet. The mule, with a depre- 
catory gesture of its paint-brush tail, burst into 
tears, and endeavored to hide its weeping eyes 
with its hind foot. In this it was not entirely 
successful, but the place where Mr. Thurlow 
went through the skylight when he started 
across the street to pick up the barn door is 
still pointed out to the curious people who go 
out on Ninth Street to ask»eabout the earth- 
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quake.— Hawkeye. 
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